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friends there; but it may perhaps suffice to say, that the best and most 
influential persons in the place are decidedly and actively on our side. 
They organized a society of excellent materials; and we trust they will 
work enough to grow in numbers and usefulness. 

In North Brookfield, where our Secretary spent a Sabbath lately, the 
friends of peace met, Dea. Tyler Bacheller in the chair, and concluded, as 
the best organization for that place, to appoint a Corresponding Committee, 
"whose duty it shall be to attend to the general interests of the cause in 
that town and vicinity." Our excellent friend, and one of our principal 
delegates to the late Convention in London, Professor Amasa Walker, and 
Ezra Batcheller, a prominent and influential member of society, whose 
heart is in every good work, were selected for the committee. Their 
venerable and excellent Pastor has always welcomed our servants with 
cordiality to his pulpit, and his people have responded promptly and 
generously to their appeals. They did so in this case. More than forty 
dollars were subscribed in an hour or two; and the subscription probably 
reached fifty or more. North Brookfield has a set of enterprising, fine 
spirited inhabitants; and we trust it will yet become, in our cause, a centre 
for all that region. Prof. Walker, when in health, is a host in himself; 
and there are some noble spirits ready to work with him. 



OUR LITTLE NAVY. 

"We have just been presented," says the Washington Capitol, "with a 
copy of the Naval Register of the United States. A slight inspection of 
this pamphlet has furnished us with much information new to us, and 
which, we trust, will prove interesting to our readers, when presented in a 
condensed form. 

1. Our navy can boast at present of eleven ships of the line; of which 
four are on the stocks, and two must be rebuilt or razeed before they can be 
brought into service. 2. One razee. 3. Fifteen frigates, of which three 
are on the stocks, and one i3, we believe, about to be broken up. 
4. Seventeen sloops of war, of different classes, besides the six ordered to 
be built. 5. Eight brigs of different sizes. 6. Eight schooners. 7. Five 
steamers, since the destruction of the Missouri. 8. Three store-ships. 

This constitutes our whole effective force in ships, viz: 68, large and 
small. Of officers we find 69 captains, 96 commanders, 332 lieutenants, 
136 surgeons of the different grades, 21 chaplains, 23 engineers, 31 masters, 
123 passed midshipmen, 408 midshipmen, 9 master's mates, 35 boatswains, 
40 gunners, 35 carpenters, and 35 sailmakers, making a total of 1493 
persons who receive liberal salaries, whether idle or on duty. There are 
besides 1 general of marines, 1 lieut. colonel, 4 majors, 13 captains and 
40 lieutenants. 

The officers in the navy receive three different grades of pay, according 
as they are doing duty at sea, doing duty on shore, or doing nothing, 
besides being paid their travelling expenses when under orders, and 
receiving pay of a higher rank when doing the duty of that rank. 

A captain at sea receives $4000 per an.; otherwise employed, $3500; 
doing nothing, $2500. A commander at sea receives $2500; otherwise 
employed, $2100; doing nothing, $1800. A lieutenant at sea receives 
$ 1800; otherwise employed, $ 1500; doing nothing, $ 1200. A passed 
midshipman at sea or other duty, $ 750; doing nothing, $ 600." 

A few things in this abstract deserve our notice. 

1. The proportion of Officers. — The captains or commanders average 
nearly three to every ship; the lieutenants, five; the midshipmen, nearly 
eight; all with salaries varying from $4000 to $600. The whole number 
of officers, including the marines, is 1552 for 68 ships; an average of about 
23 officers to each ship. Is there, in a time of peace, or even of war, any 
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real need of so many officers? Are not the offices in fact created for the 
incumbents ? More than twenty officers to direct the operations of a small 
ship while anchored at one of our navy-yards! 

2. The amount of Salaries. — We grant that these are small in comparison 
with those allowed under the governments of the Old World; but we ask 
the hard-working people who pay these epauletted and cockaded idlers, 
whether they deem it right to be taxed for the support of so many on such 
salaries — they have their rations into the bargain — for the little service of 
any sort they are rendering ? What can twenty officers do, in the way of 
command, on board a small ship, to deserve each an average of $1500 a 
year? 

3. Pay without Labor. — Nearly a thousand of these officers are paid 
salaries varying from $2500 to $600, for doing nothing; and we 'suppose 
that the greater part of them are, in a time of peace, performing little if 
any service for the country. Is this a right use of the people's money ? 
Do farmers or mechanics pay men in their employ fur doing nothing'? 

4. We can see in part what becomes of the money wasted in war. Its 
leaders, with a long retinue of inferior officers, must receive enormous 
salaries; and England lavished on Lord Wellington, for six years' services, 
about five million dollars! 

5. We can also guess pretty well who wish for war, and for what 
reasons, — the men who hold or expect offices in the army and navy, or 
other places of emolument. Our cadets at West Point, and the swarms of 
midshipmen on board our public ships, were on tiptoe for a war with France 
some years ago; and it was asserted, even in administration papers of the 
day, that the Indians in Florida were furnished with the means of carrying 
on the war there by contractors and others, who were reaping from its 
continuance, exorbitant profits. 

Who want War. — " On our passage, we made a strange sail. Coming 
up to her, to our infinite satisfaction we beheld the stars and stripes at her 
mast-head. 'Brother Jonathan has come to town,' said one of our men. 
'He is a most welcome visiter,' the rest replied; for indeed 'the old 
gridiron' never looked so pleasant as it did then. This meeting confirmed 
us in the report of peace between the two nations. This was as gratifying 
to the crew of the Grampus as to us; for they had recently heard that the 
war with France was ended, and they were all hoping to get discharged. 
This expectation was defeated, however, by intelligence from some passing 
ship, that Napoleon was at Paris again, with a force of sixty thousand men. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the officers, and the vexation of the 
crew, at this piece of information. The former dreaded a peace, because 
it would place many of them on half-pay; while the chances of war inspired 
them with hopes of promotion. Hence they ran along side almost every 
ship in the fleet, shouting, 'Have you heard the news? Bonaparte has got 
to Paris with sixty thousand men!' Really, some of them seemed crazy 
with joy at the idea of protracted war. Not so, however, the seamen; 
they longed for peace, since war brought them only hard usage, wounds 
and death. While, therefore, the officers were rejoicing, they were 
muttering curses and oaths, wishing Bonaparte and his army at perdition. 
Nor was it strange that they felt thus; for the discipline on board the 
Grampus was exceedingly severe. They were constantly flogging in the 
most harsh and cruel manner. The Syrens were astonished at what they 
saw; for, on board our brig, we seldom saw more than a dozen lashes 
inflicted at one time, and that not very often." — Leech's Thirty Years. 
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